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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Easton, June 6th, 1871. 
Rey. C. F. Scnarrrer, D.D. 

Dear Doctor: It was unanimously resolved at the meeting of 
the Synod of Pennsylvania that “ Rev. C. F. Schaeffer, D.D., be re- 
quested to furnish for publication a copy of the interesting and 
highly instructive sermon delivered by him before that body at its 
opening session, in St. John’s Lutheran Church, Easton, Pa., on 
Trinity Sunday, June 4th, 1871.” 

The undersigned were appointed a committee to carry the above 
resolution into effect. 

Believing that the instructive and timely truths put forth in 
your sermon before the Synod will do much to enable friends and 
foes to understand more clearly the position of our Synod on the 
questions which have agitated the Church for several years, and 
promote the interests of the Church, we therefore’ sincerely hope 
you will comply with the above request. 

With kind regards, respectfully, yours, 
J. F. Faus, 
J. R. Grorr, 
Lewis L. Hovpr. 


Easton, June 7th, 1871. 


Rey. Messrs. J. F. Fans anp J. R. Grorr, 
anp L. L. Hovpt, Esq., 
Committee. 

GenTLEMEN: When I accepted the invitation to address the Synod 
of Pennsylvania from the pulpit, at the opening of the Convention, 
the thought occurred to me that it might be appropriate on that 
occasion to present anew the general theological principles by which 
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my teaching in the Seminary is controlled. The Synod had invested 
me with an office of great importance and responsibility, and I felt 
disposed, in view of the conflict of opinions which has for several 
years been maintained in our Church, to set forth that I adhered 
to the doctrines and views which I had distinctly announced at the 
time of my inauguration. In accordance with my common prac- 
tice, I prepared only full notes of the discourse which I proposed to 
deliver. 

You have, however, very unexpectedly to me, been commissioned 
by the Synod to request a copy of the discourse for publication. 
Under the circumstances I cannot hesitate to comply as far as pos- 
sible, and I now respectfully state that I will, at the earliest mo- 
ment, write out fully the entire discourse, only regretting that it is 
not more worthy of the high honor conferred upon it, and that the 
very kind manner in which you express yourselves would apply 
only to a discourse of a much higher order. At the same time, I 
beg that it may be understood that while the Synod very cordially 
expressed its approbation of the sermon, there may be sentiments 
expressed in it which all would not sanction, and I alone am, there- 
fore, responsible for the matter which will be furnished in the copy. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
Cuartes F. SoHAEFFER. 
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SERMON. 


AND BALAAM ANSWERED AND SAID UNTO THE SERVANTS OF BALAK, Ir BALAK 
WOULD GIVE ME HIS HOUSE FULL OF SILVER AND GOLD, I CANNOT GO BEYOND 
THE WORD OF THE LoRD MY GoD, TO DO LESS OR MORE. Now THEREFORE, 
I PRAY YOU, TARRY YE ALSO HERE THIS NIGHT, THAT I MAY KNOW WHAT 
THE LORD WILL SAY UNTO ME MORE.—NUMBERS 22. 18, 19. 


Ir is a very cheering evidence of the power of the grace of 
God, my Christian friends, when we see a devout believer 
steadfastly and faithfully walking in the path that conducts to 
heaven. He is utterly unable to accomplish any good work by 
his own wisdom or strength, “for without Christ he can do 
nothing” (John 15:5); so that when he does overcome the 
world, the flesh, and Satan, the victory is won by the Spirit of 
God, and to Him alone the glory belongs. Such results are 
truly encouraging to us; they confirm anew tlre truth of the 
words of St. Paul: “I can do all things through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me” (Phil. 4:13); and, indeed, from the begin- 
ning of the Christian church to the present day, all those who 
have engaged in the conflict with sin and death, and have pre- 
vailed, have with one heart and one voice, confessed: ‘In all 
these things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved 
us.” (Rom. 8:37.) When, therefore, our pastors at their several 
conventions can furnish favorable reports concerning the state 
of religion in their respective fields of labor, and, like Barnabas 
and Paul, declare what wonders of grace God had wrought by 
them (Acts 15 : 12), the brethren who give them audience unite 
in ascriptions of, praise to the divine Author of all good. For 
it is He alone who endows His servants with those gifts, with- 
out the possession of which they would labor in vain. When 
the Apostles were first sent forth, they never could have pre- 
vailed in their contest with Judaism and Paganism, if the Lord 
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had not given them a steadfast faith which no power of man 
could subdue. So, too, when He commissioned Luther and his 
associates to reform the Church, they never could have accom- 
plished the great work assigned to them, unless He had endued 
them with a living and irresistible faith. All these holy men 
unite in confessing their own insufficiency, and devoutly declare 
that it is God alone who “ worketh all in all.” (1 Cor. 12: 6.) 
It is this steadfastness in faith and in the discharge of our 
Christian duties which we need in an eminent degree in our 
day. It is utterly impossible to follow after holiness with suc- 
cess, unless we discard all mere human opinions, and strictly 
adhere to revealed truth alone. The prediction of Paul: “The 
time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine” (2 
Tim. 4:8), was fulfilled after his death; that time has come 
again. The improvements and discoveries in modern art and 
science, and the extraordinary development of our material re- 
sources, have given a new impulse to man in extracting riches 
from the soil; but this progress has also fostered the pride of 
the human heart. Infidelity and rationalism proudly point to 
the triumphs of man’s wisdom and skill, and either reject re- 
vealed truth or compel it to bow in submission before the tri- 
bunal of man’s enfeebled reason. There is, besides, a tendency 
manifested in our day, even among the professed friends of re- 
vealed religion, to regard soundness in the faith with indiffer- 
ence; this tendency often appears as a sickly unionistic feeling, 
which will not recognize the established truth that true morality 
or true religion cannot possibly exist when false doctrine is fur- 
nished as the foundation. This unionism complains that the 
rock on which the Church is founded, is too hard and cold, and 
that its angles and edges are too sharp to suit the liberal spirit 
of religion in our day. It proposes to build the Church on the 
soft and yielding sand of the seashore, where it can accommo- 
date itself to every new wind and wave of doctrine, and furnish 
precisely such doctrines as can be easily inscribed by each indi- 
vidual’s fancy on the sand, so that all creeds may be ultimately 
fused together in a happy union. We are not now threatened 
with the dungeons or the burning fagots of the Inquisition, but 
are allured by words of love and union. The multitude which 
was sent by the chief priests with swords and staves, in order 
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to seize the Lord Jesus, remained behind in the gloom of Geth- 
semane, and Judas first came forward with friendly salutations 
and the kiss of peace and love. But loving words and kind 
exhortations to yield inconvenient points of doctrine are always 
liable to suspicion; a union with others which would virtually 
require us to suppress God’s own truth, or treat revealed doc- 
trines with indifference, can never lead to happy results. We 
are willing to make every reasonable concession to others for 
the sake of peace, and for the purpose of conciliating them; but 
let none ask us to deny or suppress any of the holy doctrines of 
our Church. The Lord has left us in our creed a very precious 
deposit, and His inspired servant still says: “That good thing 
which was committed unto thee, keep by the Holy Ghost which 
dwelleth in us” (2 Tim. 1: 14), and employ it in active service. 
We might be disposed to adhere to our doctrines in silence, lest 
others should be offended; but if it should appear on the great 
day of accounts that we had publicly borne the Christian name, 
but from culpable ignorance of the intrinsic value of the deposit 
of truth, or from the fear of man, had hidden it in a napkin, and 
gained nothing by it, then would the Lord say, as in the parable: 
“Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked serv- 
ant.” (Luke 19:22.) May God preserve us from such weak- 
ness, blindness, and infidelity ! f 

We have many instructive examples in Scripture of stead fast- 
ness in doctrine and in duty. At the cross we find the beloved 
Apostle and the faithful women, whom no personal considera- 
tions could induce to flee. We will, however, take an illustra- 
tion of an opposite nature, namely, the case of Balaam, which 
was recorded for our instruction; it exhibits in dark colors the 
fatal results which follow even a partial denial of the faith. 

When Moses and his host had reached the plains of Moab, 
Balak, the king of the country, was seriously alarmed. The 
successes which had attended the march of the people of Israel, 
convinced him that in any contest with the foe, his own military 
resources would prove to be utterly inadequate, and that, with- 
out new and efficient aid, he must perish. Now there dwelt at 
that time in Mesopotamia, the original home of Abraham, a 
prophet of Jehovah, named Balaam, who may have obtained a 
traditional knowledge of the true God, which was afterwards 
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enlarged, as he unquestionably received divine revelations, and 
possessed clear views of the attributes of God. He says, for 
instance: “ God is not a man that he should lie; neither the son 
of man, that he should repent: hath he said, and shall he not 
do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good?” 
(Numb. 23:19.) Now Balak, with all the ignorance and folly 
of a heathen, hoped that this man could destroy the approaching 
host by magic arts and incantations; for Balaam’s reputation 
as a favored worshipper and servant of that Jehovah or God of 
the Israelites whom Moses also adored, apparently was very 
widely extended; surely, his blessing or his curse, would be 
more efficacious than those of Moses. When -Balak’s first 
messengers reached Balaam, God granted the latter a special 
revelation, prohibited any hostile acts on his part or any associa- 
tion with the heathen Balak, and declared his unalterable will 
to sustain and bless the people of Israel. Balaam obeyed; he 
dismissed the messengers, and said to them: ‘Get you into 
your land, for Jehovah refuseth to give me leave to go with you.” 
(Numb. 22:18.) Then Balak sent a second message with more 
liberal offers, and now Balaam’s great danger approached him. 
He had at first been steadfast, and we wait with anxiety to 
ascertain the result of the second trial of his faith and sense of 
duty. The crisis is described in our text, and the sacred writer, 
who possessed a profound knowledge of human nature, enables 
us to see distinctly the varied motions in the heart of the un- 
happy man before us. The former part of our text is cheering; 
Balaam is firm and steadfast; he declares that he does not dare 
to alter one jot or tittle of the divine command. But the mes- 
sengers passed the night in his house, waiting to receive a more 
favorable response for the king whose cause they pleaded. The 
temptation was powerful. Balaam seems to have persuaded him- 
self during the night-watches that he could both adhere to his 
own creed and also comply with the wishes of the pagan king. 
He hoped, with great inconsistency, that God, whom he knew to 
be unchangeable, would change, in order that he himself might 
gain worldly honor, and add to his treasures of silver and gold. 
In place of remaining steadfast, and of promptly dismissing . 
the messengers who attempted to seduce him from the path of 
duty, he became irresolute. Like Peter, who at first walked 
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on the water, until the boisterous winds and the surging waves 
prevailed over his faith, so that he began to sink (Matt. 14: 
30), so Balaam was firm until the glittering gold of Balak pre- 
vailed. He begins to waver, as our text shows; he does not, 
like Peter, pray: “ Lord, save me!” As soon as he entertained 
the wish, and then the hope, that Jehovah would not demand 
unalterable steadfastness in doctrine and in duty, and then for- 
bore to pray, he began to sink. 

The result is well known. After he had once wavered, he 
descended deeper and deeper into guilt. He connived at the 
idolatry of the Pagans, and gave them crafty and pernicious 
counsels which brought misery on the people of God. He was 
afterwards mercilessly put to death by the Israelites (Numb. 
81:8), and God permitted the destruction of a faithless servant, 
who, as St. Peter says: “loved the wages of unrighteousness.” 
(2 Pet. 2:15.) Alas! had this man prayed to God to make him 
more steadfast, he might have accomplished a vast amount of 
good. He spoke prophetically of the Star that should come out 
of Jacob, and the Sceptre that should rise out of Israel (Numb. 
24:17), and great grace was bestowed upon him. But he pre- 
ferred present temporal advantages to peace of con8cience, and 
wavered when he should have leaned on God’s almighty grace. 

Nevertheless, he preaches to us to-day, and conveys sad but 
useful lessons. The thirst for gain, the love of popularity, the 
adulation offered to the influential and the wealthy, the morbid 
desire for union with others, even with the sacrifice of the truth, 
the impious attempts to enlarge or contract the distinctly ex- 
pressed will of God, the poverty, shame, misery, and ruin 
which follow, are all points illustrated in the history of Balaam, 
that yielding, time-serving man, who practically denied the 
truth, and then necessarily failed in his duty to God. 

The great topic, therefore, which is suggested by our text, is 
that of 


STEADFASTNESS IN DocTRINE AND IN Duty. 


The apostle Paul exhibits to us a picture very different from 
that of Balaam, when he describes the Christian pastor who 
“holds fast the faithful word as he hath been taught, that he 
may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince 
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the gainsayers.” (Tit. 1:9.) Let us combine his instructions 
with those which the text imparts, and consider, as our first 
point, 


I. SrEADFASTNESS IN DocrTRINE. 


A. Our duty in this respect requires us to maintain our doc- 
trine in its completeness. Religious truth is so precious, so truly 
life-giving, so essential to our present and eternal welfare, that 
we cannot afford to abandon any part of it. “Till heaven and 
earth pass,” our Lord declares, “ one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” (Matt. 5 : 18.) 
These emphatic words teach us that every single revealed truth, 
however unimportant it may seem to be to our feeble reason, 
is essential and fundamental in its character. We dare not 
classify God’s lessons by terming some essential, and others 
non-essential. The Saviour’s words are of universal applica- 
tion: ‘ What God hath joined together, let not man put asun- 
der.” (Matt. 19:6.) If He deemed it wise and salutary to set 
forth various doctrines, which in their totality constitute the 
Christian’s creed, and the foundation of his hope, shall we pre- 
sume, without his authority, to discriminate between them, and 
reject a part of that foundation which he has laid? Would we 
not by such a course constitute ourselves judges of God and his 
ways? Would we not virtually deny his wisdom? And would 
we not by such an impious course subvert the whole foundation 
of religion? And yet many temptations, different in form, but 
in power resembling those which led to Balaam’s fall, now cross 
our path. We propose to commemorate the Lord’s death on 
this occasion, and partake together of the Lord’s Supper. Yet 
this holy rite we are not permitted to observe without incurring 
reproach on account of our peculiar doctrine. We alone, who 
hold to the creed of our church—the church of the Reforma- 
tion—possess a doctrine that imposes it on every private Chris- 
tian as a duty which he owes to his own soul, to receive person- 
ally the Lord’s Supper. All others hold views which, when 
legitimately developed, render it unnecessary that the whole 
body of a Christian congregation should as individuals com- 
mune. The church of Rome, for instance, regards this Sacra- 
ment as a sacrifice, or an unbloody offering of the body of 
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Christ. If this doctrine were true, no member of the congre- 
gation, after having assisted in providing the bread and wine, 
could consistently partake of the Lord’s Supper. When a Mo- 
saic sacrifice was offered, the priest performed the ceremonies, 
and, indeed, the actual sacrificial transaction devolved on him. 
Those who furnished the offering were mere spectators, after 
they had laid the hand upon the head of the victim, and pre- 
pared it for the altar. Let, then, the Romish priest celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper, and let the people watch his actions in 
silence. When the sacrifice has been offered by the officiating 
priest, the whole work is completed. Indeed, the church of 
Rome, not for this reason, but for another, never really admin- 
isters the Lord’s Supper to the laity, but only offers a conse- 
crated host to the communicant, as his share of the sacrifice. 
The other extreme opinion, which widely prevails among Prot- 
estants beyond the pale of our Church, also renders it unneces- 
sary that each professing Christian should personally eat and 
drink at the Lord’s Table. According to this popular opinion, 
the words of Christ, employed at the institution, namely: “ This 
is my body,” are interpreted as equivalent to the words: “ This 
signifies or represents my body.” Now if the only intent of 
the Lord’s Supper is to be simply a commemoyative ordinance, 
or memorial, or reminder of Christ’s death, and nothing more, 
it would seem to be needless that time should be consumed by 
a mere formal participation of all the baptized and professing 
members of the congregation. Let the pastor prepare the table 
in the sight of the people; let him call around him several of 
the elders or other church officers, possibly, as many in num- 
ber as were the disciples at the original institution, and let such 
members commune with the pastor. The congregation, re- 
maining silent and inactive, is informed of the intention of the 
ceremony; for it is then nothing more than a religious cere- 
mony. The bread exhibited on the table represents the body 
of Christ, and the wine his blood. . Surely, if the whole is con- 
ducted decently and in order, the memory of the spectator re- 
calls the scene of the crucifixion as vividly as if he personally 
consumed a small portion of the bread and wine. And yet, if 
the Lord’s Supper is simply a commemoration, or an appeal to 
the heart through the senses and the memory, more eflicacious 
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means to that end might be proposed. Let a copy be placed 
near the pulpit of one of the productions of the old masters of 
painting, representing the Crucifixion, and let the pastor de- 
scribe the scene in detail. The moment chosen is that which 
occurs when the preternatural darkness begins to pass away. 
The Saviour appears in the foreground of the picture; his 
blood-stained body reveals the horrors of the scene; the coun- 
tenance, deeply shaded by the painter, as human art cannot 
reproduce its divine expression, is turned upwards; the words 
had been spoken: ‘Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.”” The Roman soldiers, still trembling, and awed 
by the darkness, are indistinctly seen at a distance, one of them 
holding a spear on which a feeble ray of the returning light is 
falling. The group near the cross, consisting of the beloved 
disciple, Mary, the mother of Jesus, and the other two Marys, 
are listening intently. The words: “It is finished,” are about 
to be spoken. ‘This was a very solemn moment, and he who 
gazes on such a representation on canvas will doubtless find 
that his memory is more powerfully called into action by it than 
by a piece of ordinary bread, and a cup of wine. And yet the 
words are written: “Drink ye aww of it.” (Matt. 26 : 27.) 
Now, our Church perceives a wonderful adaptation of the 
Lord’s Supper to our spiritual needs. The gifts of God are 
various, suited to our various wants. Food will satisfy hunger, 
but cannot quench the thirst; water will quench the thirst, but 
cannot satisfy hunger. God, therefore, gives us both food and 
water. So, too, God has adapted the means of grace to our 
several necessities, and through them his Holy Spirit influences 
the soul. There are wants of the mind and the heart which 
nothing but the word of God, with its light and power, instruc- 
tions, consolations, and warnings, can supply. There’ are, 
again, positive blessings conferred by Christ, who loved little 
children, through holy Baptism, ‘the washing of regeneration” 
(Tit. 8:5), which the infant receives through no other channel. 
And thus, too, the devout communicant, who, as Paul expresses 
it, “discerns the Lord’s body” (1 Cor. 11: 29) when he partakes 
of the bread and wine, receives with them the true glorified 
body and blood of Christ, not in a gross but in a sacramental 
manner; thereby direct and positive gifts of grace are bestowed 
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on him at the Lord’s Table, which he can obtain through no 
other channel. Hence, every Christian who desires to grow in 
grace, owes it as a duty to his own soul to seek the peculiar 
blessings which are offered through the Lord’s Supper. He is, 
therefore, bound to be steadfast in maintaining the church doc- 
trine on this point, though all others should deny and deride it. 
Steadfastness in doctrine requires us to hold fast our creed in 
its completeness. 


B. But, further, our duty requires us to be steadfast by ad- 
hering to our creed in its purity. When God had completed 
the works of the six days, we are told that he “saw everything 
that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.” (Gen. 1: 81.) 
Satan could not crush and destroy the beautiful world and its 
inhabitants, but his polluting hand touched and marred the 
beauty and harmony of the world. So, too, when the Lord 
Jesus founded his church on earth, “the gates of hell” could 
not prevail against it and crush it; but Satan again commenced 
the work of pollution. The apostle Paul had declared to the 
Corinthians that, when he came to them, he “‘determined not 
to know anything among them save Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified” (1 Cor, 2: 2); he thus assigned to the doctrine of the 
atoning work of Christ the loftiest possible position. This doc- 
trine was accordingly assailed by false teachers in the early ages 
of the Church with every weapon which human wisdom, learn- 
ing, and malice could construct, and Satan still continues his 
unholy work. We are taught by the inspired apostle that ‘the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” (1 John 1: 7.) 
But the pride of the corrupt human heart could not tolerate the 
doctrine that the glory of man’s salvation belongs exclusively 
to Christ. Hence, after earlier opponents of the Saviour had 
disappeared with their doctrines, new errors were adopted as 
articles of faith by the church of Rome. Man was to be justified 
in part by his own works and merit, and if these did not suffice 
he could make an additional atonement or expiation himself in 
an imaginary locality termed “purgatory”: masses for the 
repose of the souls of deceased papists are therefore daily re- 
peated even in this nineteenth century. Such impious doc- 
trines were designed to cloud the glory of the Redeemer.—We 
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are told by an inspired apostle that before God not any mere 
forms of religion, but only “a new creature” can avail anything 
(Gal. 6: 15); no truth is indeed more emphatically taught in the 
Scriptures than that without repentance and faith, or a renewal 
of our whole moral nature, none can be saved. But man’s pride 
and love of ease tempt him to pollute such doctrines. Repent- 
ance is resolved into an outward moral life, and the unchanged 
heart may with impunity retain all its natural enmity to God; 
or, it is represented as consisting in mere excited feelings and 
emotions which are aroused by external means independently 
of the word of God, allowing the benighted mind to remain 
undisturbed. That the sinner must positively be changed in 
mind and heart, die to the world and sin, and be filled with 
humility and love, is virtually denied by many to be essential to 
evangelical repentance. And faith is assumed to be not a living 
principle implanted in the soul by the Divine Spirit, and in- 
tended to aid man in his pursuit after holiness, but merely an 
assent to the general truth of the Scriptures. The eloquent 
passage in Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Galatians is 
well known. He there exclaims: “O what a living, busy, 
active, mighty thing faith is! Faith finds it impossible to re- 
frain from doing good without ceasing. It does not ask whether 
good works are to be done, but before the question is asked, 
faith has done them, and is always engaged in action.” The 
powerful language of Luther in this Preface has conducted 
many a sinner to Christ. But faith is now often assumed in 
practice to be merely a recognition of the truth of the Gospel. 
Now when the soul of religion is thus assailed, and Satan’s sug- 
gestions are adopted as if they were the doctrines of Christ, is 
it a wonder that the soundness in the faith which the apostle 
Paul so earnestly demands should disappear, and that indiffer- 
ence to divine truth should assume its place, allowing errors to 
be mingled with the truth under the guise of liberality, charity, 
and alove of union? It is therefore our solemn duty to remain 
steadfast in doctrine, and watch over its purity with a jealous 
eye. 


©. But we cannot exhibit such steadfastness unless we main- 
tain our creed in its absolute independence, that is, unless we re- 
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ceive all the truth taught in the Scriptures and set forth in our 
Symbolical Books, without any increase or diminution suggested 
by the views of men. No improvements in religion can be made 
since God “hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son.” 
(Heb. 1:2.) Art and science have indeed gained largely in our 
day; former errors have been corrected, while new and im- 
portant discoveries have been made, so that both art and science 
now appear in a highly improved form. This circumstance 
seems to have unfortunately led many unconsciously to suppose 
that the creed which our fathers obtained by the grace of God, 
as the fruit of the Reformation, may also be amended, improved, 
and more fully developed in our day, and they forget that the 
direct gifts which proceed from the hand of God are incapable 
of being amended or improved by the hand of man. God 
fashioned the human body according to his wisdom; we cannot 
improve it. The surgeon may amputate a crushed limb, and 
the physician may relieve an acute disease; but what sane man 
has ever attempted to add a cubit to his stature, or endow the 
human body with a new sense, or add a third eye or hand, or 
place the heart in a more central spot, or simplify the con- 
struction of the liver and the lungs? Even so little can we im- 
prove revealed truth, or amend supposed inaccuracies in the 
doctrinal system which God has given to our Church. All in- 
telligent Protestants concede that Luther and his associates 
were specially directed by Providence when they engaged in 
the work of restoring to the world that revealed truth which 
lay buried under the ignorance and superstition of the middle 
ages. They cordially repeat the Protestant watchword, “An 
open Bible!” But who was it that gave distinctness to the 
conception of an open Bible, and actually produced an open 
Bible by distributing over the whole land the Scriptures in a 
modern language intelligible to the people? Was it by a blind 
chance, or by a special Providence that Luther practically taught 
the doctrine of an open Bible? But did God send forth this 
chosen servant, and then make him an apostle of popery? Is it 
true that our Augsburg Confession contains five or more errors 
which give it a Romanizing character? It is a very grave 
charge, reflecting not on Luther but on Luther’s God, when 
serious and even damnable heresies are ascribed to it. Let us 
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assume for a moment that the question has not yet been decided 
whether the Augsburg Confession, the work of men confessedly 
directed in their action by the divine Head of the Church, 
mingled dangerous errors with some truths, But then, in so 
serious a matter, we reasonably demand that the men who accuse 
our Confession of Faith of Romish errors, should first produce 
their commission when they assume the office of judges. Can 
they demonstrate even to their friends that they had received 
a special call like that which God gave to Luther? Are they 
so much wiser, so much more experienced in divine things, so 
much more disinterested, learned, and godly than Luther, that 
they are really competent to cite him as an offender before their 
tribunal? Have they more successfully explained the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith than the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession performed that work? Have they more emphati- 
cally set forth the distinction between Popery and Lutheranism 
than the Smalcald Articles have performed that work? Have 
they instructed the old and the young in God’s truth more per- 
feectly than Luther’s Large and Small Catechisms perform that 
work? Or have they explained the Bible doctrine of the divine- 
human Person of Christ more lucidly and more triumphantly 
than the Formula of Concord has performed that work? Now 
these confessional writings have been conscientiously subjected 
to the test of the Scriptures and of the religious experience of 
men, by vast numbers of learned and devout biblical scholars, 
from the era of the Reformation to the present time, and these 
have found nought but Bible truth in the Symbolical Books. 
To become a teacher and reformer of the Lutheran Church in 
our day would be to assume avery exalted office; such an office 
would require gifts of grace and wisdom superior to those which 
the reformers received. Let those who repeat the stereotyped 
phrases respecting alleged errors in our Creed first of all im- 
plore God to fit them for the lofty office which they have on 
their own authority assumed. Or, shall we adopt their crude 
views, and shall we turn away from God’s gifts in order to learn 
wisdom from those who abide outside of the pale of the Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church? Shall we solicit those to become our 
teachers who themselves possess no consistent and harmonious 
creed? Our confession of faith is the garment which the Lord 
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has given to our Church. But did God give us an old, worn- 
out garment, and require us to cleanse and repair it? Shall we 
ask men of other creeds to furnish us with shreds and patches 
in order to cover the spots, and rents, and breaks in our gar- 
ment? Shall we conceal or deny the distinctive features of our 
creed in order to court the favor of others who, while they ask 
us to mutilate our own holy faith for the sake of union, make 
no concessions themselves, but openly adhere to the distinctive 
features of their own creeds? Or shall we lose our confidence 
in God’s appointed means of grace, by which countless sinners 
were, through the Spirit, made heirs of heaven, and adopt newly 
invented modes and measures for securing the conversion of 
sinners? God forbid! We appear before the world, with devout 
gratitude to the Lord, in our own garments, even as he gave 
them to us; our creed and our church usages need no modern 
improvements. At the scene of the transtiguration of Christ on 
the mount, “his raiment became shining,” as we are told. (Mark 
9:3.) The effulgence of his divine Person beamed through his 
raiment, and made it ‘white as the light” (Matt. 17: 2), even 
as the face of Moses shone with a preternatural light, when, 
after speaking with God, he descended from Mount Sinai. 
(Exod. 84: 29-85.) So, too, by the grace of God, the light of 
revelation, streaming forth from the pages of the Scriptures, is 
reflected on the pages of our confessional writings, and the evan- 
gelist’s words apply to them: they are “ shining, exceeding 
white as snow; so as no fuller on earth can white them;” for 
these writings contain no doctrines but those which, taken from 
the Bible, carry their own brightness with them. 


D. We are, moreover, steadfast in faith, when we demonstrate 
its efficacy in our practice. The apostle Peter requires us, in 
our actual contest with Satan to be “steadfast in the faith.” 
(1 Pet. 5:9.) Our creed is not a mere dead letter, but is a liv- 
ing power. “ The words that I speak unto you,” said Christ, 
“they are spirit, and they are life.” (John 6:63.) True ortho- 
doxy will always, by the grace of God, exercise a sanctifying in- 
fluence on the heart, and then on the outward life. It proclaims 
the doctrine of Original Sin, and while it fills us with fear and 
dread, when it exhibits “the friendship of the world as enmity 
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with God” (Jam. 4: 4), it leads us to Christ, who alone can re- 
new our nature, and deliver us from the wrath to come; for the 
God-Man, Jesus Christ, in his two natures, was competent to 
be “the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” (1 John 
2:2.) It teaches us toadore him who bought us with his blood, 
and to love him supremely who firstloved us. And this love to 
Christ, resulting from true orthodoxy, and overflowing, through 
the Spirit, until not friends only, but also enemiés become its 
objects, prompts us daily to seek that divine aid by which our 
whole life and conduct may be conformed more and more fully 
to the law of God, according to Christ’s own words: ‘If ye love 
me, keep my commandments.” (John 14:15.) The oft-repeated 
phrase, “a dead orthodoxy” involves a contradiction in terms. 
The apostle James undoubtedly speaks of a faith that is dead 
(Jam. 2: 17-26), but he does not regard such a faith as a genuine 
living power. Who has ever maintained that a dead man is a liv- 
ing man? The so-called orthodoxy that does not urge the be- 
liever to grow in grace, to “ seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God” (Col. 3:1), or 
cause him to abound in supplications to God, who purifies the 
heart by faith (Acts 15: 9), that he would graciously enable him 
to let the light of his good works shine to God’s glory alone 
(Matt. 5:16), is only a mask, and not a reality. To those 
alone who have by grace acquired a genuine orthodoxy, and 
who have received from Christ ‘ power to become the sons of 
God” (John 1: 12), may his words be applied: “the Spirit of 
truth dwelleth with you, and shall be in you.” (John 14: 17.) 
To those alone who are really orthodox, the apostle’s words 
apply : “They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk 
in the Spirit.” (Gal. 5: 24, 25.) 

These views of the Christian’s steadfastness in doctrine, as 
exercising a controlling influence on the walk and conduct, 
have, however, conducted us to the second branch of our general 
subject, namely : 


II. STEaADFASTNESS IN THE DiIscHARGE OF OUR DutTY. 


On this point we are admonished by the amount of time 
which we have already consumed, to dwell briefly. 
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A. Balaam declares in our text, before he “falls from his 
own steadfastness” (2 Pet. 3:17), that he cannot go beyond the 
word of God to do “less” than that word demands. This 
principle is still more emphatically set forth in the gospel of 
Him who has declared that “ he that is unjust in the least is un- 
just also in much.” (Luke 16:10.) Hence steadfastness in duty 
requires us to refuse inexorably our consent to any unscriptural 
contraction of the sphere of Christian duty. We belong entirely to 
God. “Whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s.” (Rom. 14:8.) We have, accordingly, no right . 
to act independently of God’s revealed will, or to consult our 
own reason, or gratify our love of ease, in forming our views of 
duty. Yet the attempt has often been made to evade the ex- 
press demands of religion, and still assert a claim to be con- 
sidered devout. The Pharisees of old resolved religion, or the 
true worship of God, into the outward acts of fasting, almsgiving, 
and prayer; the Saviour’s judgment of them was, that while 
“ outwardly they appeared righteous unto men, they were within 
full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” (Matt. 23:28.) The same 
tendency produced the ethical system which prevailed in Chris- 
tendom before the Lutheran Reformation. The soul of all true 
godliness, faith working by love (Gal. 5: 6), was banished, and 
works of merit were supposed to compensate for the failure to 
seek a renewal of the heart. The church of Rome taught, indeed, 
with Paul that “with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation,” but it practically suppressed the words which im- 
mediately precede, “ with the heart man believeth unto right- 
eousness ” (Rom. 10:10), and thus deprived those that follow 
of their true Gospel meaning. Those who profess to be teachers 
of religion, are solemuly bound to declare, like Paul, ‘‘all the 
counsel of God.” (Acts 20:27.) We cannot exclaim “ Peace, 
peace,” when there is no true peace with God in the conscience 
and heart of man. Our religious duty is not fulfilled by the 
adoption of outward measures, the use of current religious 
phrases, the assumption of solemn looks, the introduction of new 
religious doctrines or conditions of church membership, or the 
lowering of the character of the Word and the Sacraments, in 
order to exalt human inventions, The Lord demands purity of 
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heart; if the right eye offends us, that is, threatens to sully that 
purity, the Lord commands us to pluck it out, at every cost, with 
unshrinking self-denial. ‘ Mortify,” that is, deaden or destroy, 
“your members which are upon the earth” (Col. 8:5); “for 
if,” the apostle adds, ‘ye live after the flesh, ye shall die.” (Rom. 
8:13.) Not one jot or tittle will God abate of the command that 
we should “ put off concerning the former conversation (that is, 
the manner of life in an unconverted state), the old man, which 
is corrupt according to the deceitful lusts; and be renewed in 
the spirit of our mind; and should put on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” (Eph. 
4: 22-24.) Hence religion commences its work in the soul; the 
new creature formed within, then begins to control and purify 
the outward walk. We dare not deliver God’s message of love 
to man, unless we also proclaim that without genuine repen- 
tance, and faith in Christ, the soul is lost forever. 


B. While, however, Balaam, before his fall, declared that he 
could not go beyond the word of God and do “ less,” he added 
that he was not permitted to do “more” than the divine will 
prescribed. The Lord Jesus repeatedly rebuked the Pharisees 
for imposing on the people new burdens whicheGod had not 
sanctioned; the same tendency of corrupt human nature to evade 
the principle that man must be renewed in heart and mind, and 
to substitute outward works and new moral rules for attaining 
vital godliness, led, among many other evils, to the introduc- 
tion of the monastic system, with all its superstitions, vices, and 
crimes, and which nothing could arrest in its course but the 
Word of God, when its light shone again at the period of the 
Lutheran Reformation. God is infinitely wise; his demands 
are perfectly adapted to our state; any human additions to his 
laws, claiming to be invested with the same inviolable character, 
are not only arrogant, but also impious. The apostle Paul 
would consent to no additions of men to the Christian system 
of moral duties. He solemnly declared: ‘Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” (Gal. 
1:8.) If, then, we are really steadfast in the path of duty, we 
will distinctly, positively, and unequivocally withhold our con- 
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sent from any unscriptural enlargement of the sphere of Christian 
duty. Our Reformers of the sixteenth century felt and under- 
stood that such additions to man’s religious duties were like 
snares spread for the soul. No one was supposed by popery to 
be a Christian who did not comply with the duty of auricular 
confession, or worship the saints, or pray to the Virgin Mary 
with the mechanical aid of a rosary or string of small balls made 
of pearls or ivory or a precious metal for the rich, and of wood 
for the poor. The apostles received into the church by Baptism 
all who renounced their sins and believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Such converts were then permitted to share in all the 
privileges of church membership. But popery invented. new 
terms of communion, and the same tendency has manifested 
itself even among Protestants. We believe that every one who 
desires to be saved may be received, and should be received, 
when he complies with the conditions set forth by the divine 
Head of the Church, and observed by the apostles. But even 
intelligent and conscientious men, forgetting that, as Paul 
teaches, God saves us, not by works of righteousness which we 
do, but according to his mercy (Tit. 8: 5), have been led astray 
by unfavorable influences exerted by the outward circumstances 
in which they had once been placed, or by their,failure to dis- 
tinguish accurately between scriptural duties and the dictates of 
an active but erring conscience. We have all mourned that 
our venerable church has of late years been distracted by theo- 
logical disputes in some portions of the wide territory which she 
occupies. The well-known “Four Points,” forinstance, have been 
defended and have been opposed by good men, and the result of 
the introduction of these new terms of communion and synodical 
intercourse has been the alienation of minds that alike revered 
our church confession. The original “ Four Points” refer to the 
rejection of a free interchange of pulpits with others, open com- 
munion, chiliasm, and secret societies. The third point, how- 
ever, in the sense in which it is decided in the seventeenth ar- 
ticle of the Augsburg Confession, is not a subject of controversy, 
as none of us, so far as our knowledge extends, have any sym- 
pathy with the gross Anabaptistic and Jewish errors which are 
there rejected. But when we once go beyond the Word of God 
and the confessional writings of our Church, and introduce new 
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terms of church membership and synodical intercourse, we 
launch forth upon an ocean without an opposite shore. The 
group of the “ Four Points” is capable of an indefinite enlarge- 
ment. Already has a fifth point, namely, on the subject of 
usury, been set forth. Shall we condemn the practice of honor- 
able business men in receiving a moderate and legal interest on 
loans, and hastily term such legitimate transactions the sin of 
usury? Shall we make this point a condition, on the reception of 
which, whether we decide favorably or adversely, we will receive 
applicants as members into the church of Christ? As the at- 
tempt, however, to introduce this point has been a partial failure, 
another seems recently to have been substituted in its place, 
namely: Can Christian parents allow their children to frequent 
the free schools, established by the legislature of a State, in 
which religion is not a branch of instruction? Do they, or do 
they not rightly ineur by such a course the penalty of excom- 
munication? A sixth point has seriously distressed many of 
our pastors in certain portions of Europe. The authority to 
solemnize a marriage is there restricted to clergymen; but these 
are bound, when an application is made, to unite any divorced 
person in marriage to another party, provided that the civil 
law has sanctioned that divorce. Now the civil law declares 
several causes of divorce to be justifiable, in addition to the one 
which our Lord has mentioned. (Matt. 5:82; 19:9.) While 
some conscientious pastors believe that this cause alone permits 
the innocent party to form new ties, others of our older theo- 
logians add a second, termed “ malicious desertion,” and sup- 
pose that St. Paul recognizes this cause, when, in speaking of 
the case of married persons, of whom the one party embraces 
Christianity and the other rejects it, he remarks that under these 
circumstances, if the unbelieving party departs, the “ brother 
or sister (that is, the Christian party) is not under bondage in 
such cases.” (1 Cor. 7:15.) Others, again, add even other jus- 
tifying grounds of divorce, such as murderous assaults, crime, 
and insanity. Now shall we adopt some one of these conflict- 
ing views as the only one that is correct, and insist that the 
adoption precisely of our opinion should be the indispensable 
condition on which we will admit individuals as members of the 
Church, or recognize the official character of a pastor? A sev- 
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enth point, which now attracts much attention among clergy- 
men in this country, is that of Life Insurance. One of the 
oldest and most influential journals of another denomination 
devotes more than a column every week to the advocacy of the 
system, and many pastors of that denomination are now devising 
ways and means for securing for every one of their number a life 
insurance policy. They are known to be intelligent and con- 
scientious men. Now there are other intelligent and conscien- 
tious men who believe that the whole insurance system, in all 
its forms, belongs to the category of lotteries, and is simply dis- 
guised gambling. Shall we adopt the one or the other view, 
and convert it into a term or condition of church communion ? 
An eighth point, often already discussed both by statesmen and 
by theologians, and which may yet assume such proportions as 
to produce a serious religious controversy, is that of capital pun- 
ishments. While some believe that when Paul refers to the 
laws of the Romans, and remarks that the government “ beareth 
not the sword in vain’ (Rom. 13: 4), he sanctions capital pun- 
ishment for all future times; others, again, believe that these 
punishments, under a Christian government, are not in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Shall we then defend or denounce the system of capital punish- 
ments, and require all applicants to adopt our special doctrine on 
the subject before we consent to receive them as church members, 
even if their confession of faith and their walk are in all other re- 
spects perfectly satisfactory? Now while both those who advo- 
cate, and those who reject the original four points, advance many 
exegetical, doctrinal, ethical, and historical arguments entitled 
to respectful consideration, and while the additional four points 
just mentioned are looming in the distance and also threaten to 
disturb the peace of the Church, what course shall we adopt, 
who earnestly desire that peace? Can any two good men be 
found who think precisely alike on all these points? But why 
should we hesitate, and allow our minds to be confused and 
our hearts saddened by the persistent introduction of these four 
or more points, when we really have a sure guide in God’s word, 
which clearly shows us the path of duty? We are always safe 
when we say with the prophet: “To the law and to the testi- 
mony: if they speak not according to this word, it is because 
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there is no light in them.” (Is. 8: 20.) Divine light is given to us. 
The points which we have just enumerated, with many others, 
are, like the forms of externa] government or the specific duties 
of different classes of church officers, not directly decided in 
the Scriptures, and are not decided nor even distinctly men- 
tioned in our symbolical books; neither has the Church in her 
collective capacity ever added them to the Gospel as new terms 
of communion. As Christians and Lutherans we believe that 
we should strictly adhere to God’s word, or else renounce our 
Christian name, and that we should unreservedly adopt all the 
teachings of our confessional writings, or else, in order to main- 
tain our honor before men and have always a conscience void 
of offence toward God (Acts 24:16), renounce the Lutheran 
name. But, on the other hand, we are not willing to adopt the 
opinions of any class of men, however estimable they may be, 
whose theories the Church, as such, has never recognized. Our 
Church has never assigned an authoritative character to the pri- 
vate writings even of our most eminent theologians, as a part 
of our confession, and the same remark applies to the Saxon 
Visitation Articles of the year 1592, which, however excellent 
they are, never acquired more than a local authority. Under 
such circumstances, the apostle Paul authorizes us to exercise 
the right of private judgment: “prove all things,” he says; 
“hold fast that which is good.” (1 Thess. 5: 21.) |The pastor, 
in all such cases, must decide for himself in the presence of 
that God to whom alone, and not to man, he is accountable. 
When, therefore, good but uninspired men propose new terms 
of church membership and synodical intercourse, not found in 
the Bible and our Creed, which other good men prove and then 
reject, we only comply, in that case, with the precepts and the 
practice of Paul, when we demand liberty of conscience and the 
exercise of Christian forbearance and love on the part of those 
who, acting conscientiously, reach opposite conclusions. Now 
the question of these four or more points, or rather the question 
of making the adoption or rejection of them a condition of church 
membership, admits of an easy solution, inasmuch as the New 
Testament teaches us the mode of disposing of the whole matter. 
Difficult points were presented at an early period in the history 
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of the Church, even before the death of the last of the apostles. 
Some of the early members made it a point, we are told, that all 
Gentile converts must be circumcised, and they proceeded to the 
monstrous extreme of teaching that without circumcision none 
could be saved. (Acts 15:1.) This error was soon corrected. 
But new points came to the surface, which greatly endangered 
the peace of the Church, and even good men, with an erring 
conscience, seriously offended against the truth. The points 
are fully stated and determined by the apostle Paul in Romans, 
chapter 14, and 1 Cor., chapters 8 and 10; and we enjoy, fur- 
ther, the privilege of knowing the doctrinal ground on which 
Paul founded his decision in a very grave case, reported in Ga- 
latians, ch. 2. It appears from these passages that the primi- 
tive Christian Church consisted in part of Jewish Christians, 
that is, of those who were born and educated as Jews, and, in 
part, of Gentile Christians, that is, of those who were Pagans 
by birth, reared in entire ignorance of the Mosaic law. Now 
when these two classes of persons were united in one congrega- 
tion as converts to Christianity, two points of difference, among 
others, were revealed, which assumed ‘an alarming character, 
as both parties were acting conscientiously, but did not in all 
eases exhibit self-control combined with Christian candor and 
forbearance. The Jewish Christians, retaining some of the 
customs and opinions in which they had been educated, con- 
scientiously believed that it was incompatible with their relig- 
ious duty to partake of animal food purchased in the public 
market, or set before them as guests on the table of a Gentile 
host (1 Cor. 10: 27), inasmuch as the animals might have pre- 
viously been offered in sacrifice to heathen gods, and the flesh 
would thus receive the taint of idolatry. These Jewish Chris- 
tians, moreover, deemed it their duty to continue the religious 
observance of certain holy days appointed in the laws of Moses. 
Now the Gentile Christians had never been taught by the 
apostles, whose preaching was the means of their conversion, 
either that religion required them to avoid the use of certain 
articles of food bought, not at an idolatrous altar, but in the 
shambles (1 Cor. 10: 25), or that the obligation was imposed on 
Christians to observe the Jewish holy days. Here the clouded 
conscience of the Jewish Christians came in conflict with the 
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enlightened conscience of the Gentile Christians. The former 
regarded the conduct of the latter as profane; the latter be- 
lieved the Jewish Christians to be enthralled by superstition, 
and by narrow-minded and unchristian views of religious duty. 
Personal, and even national feeling may have also been aroused, 
as may be seen in the case of the Grecian and Hebrew widows, 
described in Acts, ch. 6; the result would have been disas- 
trous if the discussion had ultimately induced each party to 
refuse to hold Christian fellowship with the other. The gen- 
eral embarrassment was increased by the circumstance that 
these points, like our modern four or more points, had not been 
decided specially and in detail by inspired authority; for the 
letter sent forth by the apostles and elders, and recorded in 
Acts, chap. 15 (verses 22-29), did not discuss the entire subject 
of church fellowship. And, further, as in the case of our own 
points, no competent ecclesiastical authority had furnished a 
decision. But Paul disposes of the whole subject with that 
wisdom which God had imparted to him. ‘“ Let every man,” 
he says, “be fully persuaded in his own mind.” (Rom. 14: 5.) 
If, he continues, you are a Jewish Christian, and esteem one 
day above another, conscientiously desiring thereby to honor 
_ God, continue in that course; you do that which is right. And 


if you conscientiously decline to eat all things, and eat “herbs” . 


or vegetables (Rom. 14:2) only, continue to abstain from the 
former. But if you are a Gentile Christian, and esteem every 
day alike, conscientiously consecrating every day alike to God, 
continue in that course; you do that which is right. And if 
you eat all manner of food, giving thanks to God, continue to 
eat unto the Lord; you do that which is right. For, after all, 
“the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” (Rom. 14:17.) 
“ Let no man therefore,” he continues elsewhere, “judge you 
in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy day, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbath days: which are a shadow of things 
to come; but the body is Christ.’’ (Col. 2:16, 17.) So, too, 
when the Corinthian Christians consulted Paul on the general 
subject whether it was a duty or a privilege, or an optional and 
undecided point, to form matrimonial ties, he exhibits an un- 
willingness in 1 Corinthians, ch. 7, to establish any general 
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and binding law on the subject, and requires in that remarkable 
chapter, that every Christian should consult his own conscience. 
While he thus refers the decision of such points, which really 
involve no fundamental or revealed doctrine, to the judgment 
and conscience of the individual, he urges all to be considerate 
and charitable. He proceeds, however, to consider a special 
case, which enables him to state the grounds of his decision 
with respect to all such points, and his reasoning places us ina 
position to decide on the course which duty requires us to adopt 
with reference to our four or more points. It appears from Ga- 
latians, ch. 2, that the apostle Peter had, on a certain occasion, 
visited the city of Antioch, in Syria. Here he conformed to 
the Christian law of liberty, by which the followers of Christ 
were emancipated from the observance of the Mosaic ceremo- 
nial laws; he freely associated with devout Gentile Christians, 
making no new terms of Christian fellowship. Unfortunately, 
some less enlightened Christians, of Jewish birth, subsequently 
came to the city, and enforced their human and non-Christian 
terms of church communion with such apparent zeal for God 
and his law, that both Peter and Barnabas, fearing that their 
own Christian character would be clouded by ignoring the man- 
made piety of the narrow-minded visitors, actually adopted the 
new tests of the latter, and ceased to hold fellowship with Chris- 
tians whose faith in Christ was as pure as their own. Then . 
God, in his gracious Providence, directed ‘Paul to interpose, and 
to arrest this return of the Christians to the Jewish law of 
works. He reports the course of argument which he had em- 
ployed in this case. He charged the more intelligent Jewish 
Christians with insincerity, and addressed Peter specially in 
terms of rebuke. You know, he said, that we are not justified 
by the works of the law, however pious they may seem to be, 
but solely by faith in Christ. Now if you, in addition, demand 
extraneous works, and refuse to hold Christian fellowship with 
men who have accepted all the terms of the Gospel, until they 
also accept your man-made terms of communion, are you not 
aware that you are violating the fundamental principle of the 
Gospel? We believe and know that we are justified by faith 
alone, without our works, even as this doctrine was taught by 
our divine Master, who said to you: ‘“ He that believeth and is 
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baptized, shall be saved,” at the very time when he gave you 
the commission to preach the Gospel. But if you will not ac- 
knowledge the Christian character of any man who does not 
observe your law of works, and if you treat him as an outcast 
and sinner, unfit to approach the Lord’s Table, then he is a 
sinner in your eyes only in consequence of his faithful adhe- 
rence to Christ’s appointed mode of justification; and thus you 
virtually make “ Christ the minister of sin.” (Gal. 2:17.) You 
deny the free grace of God, and bring back the law which Christ 
abrogated; thus you actually “frustrate (or reject) the grace of 
God: for if righteousness come by the law, then Christ is dead 
in vain” (verse 21). 

Such appears to be the substance of Paul’s address; it teaches 
us that if men, even conscientious and good men, but men in- 
cumbered by prejudices that have their root possibly in their 
earlier errors, once begin to add to the conditions on which the 
Gospel grants the privilege of church membership, they not 
only impose unnecessary. burdens on the humble, penitent 
sinner, but are guilty of an offence against Christ of a very 
grave character; they touch profanely the very life of Gospel 
doctrine, and, as during the universal reign of Popery, which 
terminated when God sent Luther forth with the pure Gospel in 
his hand, they virtually teach that we are justified in part by faith 
in Christ, but also in part by our good works. God forbid that 
we should be so fatally misled by the apparent high-toned piety 
of the new conditions on which church membership and synod- 
ical intercourse are allowed, as to deny practically our pure and 
holy doctrine of justifying faith, as set forth in God’s word and 
in our symbolical books. 

That the principles of Christian liberty which we have now 
presented, and in which, with God’s help, we intend to “stand 
fast,” as St. Paul directs us to do (Gal. 5:1), were adopted by 
our Church from the beginning, and that a profound view of the 
influence of the Gospel on the mind and heart, led to this adop- 
tion of them by Luther himself, can be easily shown. When 
the impetuous Carlstadt, for instance, appeared in Wittenberg 
during Luther’s abode in the Wartburg, his inconsiderate zeal 
impelled him, with the aid of students and citizens, to rush into 
the church, and break in pieces the altars and images of the 
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saints in the building, on the ground that they promoted idola- 
try; and this point which he made, involved doctrinal and ethi- 
cal principles as vital as any connected with our modern four 
or more points. But the violence of his measures, and the me- 
chanical character of his reformatory proceedings, did not con- 
vince a single papist of his guilt in adoring images, but produced 
only strife, and even threatened to destroy the University estab- 
lished in that city. Then Luther appeared personally on the 
scene, and by preaching daily, during an entire week, he com- 
pletely arrested the disorganizing process which Carlstadt had 
commenced. In two of his discourses Luther refers to the con- 
duct of the apostles, and specially of that of Paul when he vis- 
ited Athens. The best method to destroy images and pictures 
as objects of adoration, is, as Luther says, to preach the Gospel 
in the spirit and manner of Paul. When the Gospel has by 
God’s grace enlightened the minds of the hearers and purified 
their hearts, they will, without new laws or external compulsion, 
be moved by the Spirit of God to cast away with abhorrence 
the images and altars which they had previously honored with 
an idolatrous worship. The Christian moderation and wisdom 
of Luther restored the peace of the Church. His example 


teaches us that if, in our day, usages, practices, opinions, or 
Ve ° 
organizations such as the original four points condemn, are 


really inconsistent with the Gospel and our creed, the wisest 
method to correct the evil is, not to force mechanical or out- 
ward church rules, devised by uninspired and erring men, on 
unconvinced and unwilling minds, but, like the apostles and 
Luther, to depend solely upon the power of divine truth. 
Church laws designed to enforce the “Four Points,” would 
never purify the heart. A man might rigidly adhere to them, 
and refuse all intercourse with those who view them in a differ- 
ent light; ‘and yet the same man might “ omit the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith” (Matt. 23 : 28), 
and by his language or his daily walk bring reproach on his 
church, rendering any intimate connection with him quite un- 
desirable. Let the truth be faithfully proclaimed, and the 
hearer will then, through God’s. help, understand his errors, 
and spontaneously and promptly renounce them. A renewed 
heart is a surer auxiliary in our contest with any unchurchly 
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doctrine or practice than mere outward rules, which, after all, 
we must submit to the voluntary adoption of others. The law 
of love can accomplish greater wonders than the law of force. 


©. While we then steadfastly resist any unscriptural enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of Christian duty, such steadfastness demands 
of us a disinterested love. It would be necessary to read here in 
full all the chapters to which we have referred, if we would at- 
tempt to exhibit the forbearance, courtesy, wisdom, and love, 
with which Paul directs us to treat our brethren, who, on 
points not decided either by the Bible or the church, conscien- 
tiously exercise the right of private judgment, and reach con- 
clusions different from our own. If Christ’s love to us con- 
strained and controlled us completely, discussions of doctrinal 
and ethical points would still be maintained; but they would be 
conducted solely in the interest of the truth. Let us suppose a 
case which, in reality, is rather furnished by facts than drawn 
from the imagination, and let us assume that grievous errors 
had Jed certain brethren of our faith far astray. The iniquity 
of a false guide is exposed, and now a revulsion of views suc- 
ceeds. The original materials, increased in number by new 
accessions, fail to act in harmony. At length one party is ac- 
cused of adopting hierarchical views of the ministerial office 
and the visible church; the other party is accused of adopting 
the lowest congregational views respecting the source or origin 
of the ministerial office and the invisible church. Such humil- 
iating scenes of contention and recrimination among brethren 
who bear our ecclesiastical name, although they may not involve 
us, grieve us deeply. They reveal the hidden sources of relig- 
ious controversy, and show that in any debate on points which 
the Christian pastor should be left at liberty to decide according 
to his own judgment and conscience, personal feeling is Seay, 
aroused, calm discussions degenerate into personal conflicts, 
and faith, love, and truth are the bleeding victims of the strife. 
A speaker or writer states his views, and fortifies it with those 
arguments with which he believes that he is furnished by sound 
reason, Church history, sacred philology, and the general tenor 
of the Scriptures and the symbolical books; another differs in 
opinion from him, resorts to the same sources of argument 
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while he defends his own position, but, partially looking away 
from the legitimate point under review, allows himself to ex- 
press a gentle doubt respecting the competence, judgment, or 
motives of the other party. A slight personal wound is thus 
inflicted on the latter, and he now deems it due to the cause of 
truth to inflict a somewhat deeper wound on the aggressor. 
Thus passion is roused, the blood begins to boil, the eye grows 
inflamed, and the vision is so seriously enfeebled and obscured, 
that each disputant, excited, confused, and thrust from his for- 
mer position, no longer surveys the original point of discussion, 
but labors only to defend his own person and character, and 
tarnish those of the other; reproachful epithets are freely ban- 
died, and all Christian fellowship perishes. Did Christ conduct 
his discussions with the Pharisees and Sadducees in this spirit ? 
Did the apostles, in the heat of controversy, forget that point of 
truth which enemies assailed, and did they adopt the opinion 
that the ruin of the adversary’s personal or religious reputation 
was a demonstration of the truth of their own doctrines? Let 
us, for the honor of our holy cause, remain, with God’s help, 
steadfast in'the fulfilment of the duty of love, always remember- 
ing the apostle’s words: “ Love suffereth long, and is kind, is 
not puffed up, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil, beareth all things, endureth all things.” (1 Cor. 
13.) Let us indeed “ earnestly contend for the faith which was 
once delivered unto the saints” (Jude, ver. 3), and rather die 
than betray that faith, but let us not contend merely for self. 


D, And, finally, while we adhere to our duty, ‘“ speaking the 
truth in love” (Eph. 4: 15), let us remain steadfast in our trust 
in God. The history of the Church, whether in the early ages, 
during the medizval period, or after the Reformation, demon- 
strates that severe trials at times await faithful confessors of the 
truth. Let us select a single illustration, The emperor Charles 
V. made a new effort to reunite the Protestants with the church 
of Rome, when he sanctioned the so-called Augsburg Interim 
of the year 1548, and gave it the force of a law of the empire. 
It did not expressly abolish Lutheranism, but it virtually com- 
bined with the latter many dangerous popish errors. It restored 
the seven sacraments, reaffirmed the doctrine of transubstantia- 
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tion, made auricular confession anew a Christian duty, revived 
the worship of the saints, and polluted the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, inasmuch as it taught that works of supererogation, 
or works exceeding the demands of God, were not only possible 
but also meritorious. Such gross corruptions of the truth could 
not be sanctioned by our devout and faithful Lutheran pastors. 
The alternative was obedience or exile. In South Germany 
alone about four hundred pastors preferred to go forth with 
their families as exiles for conscience’ sake, submitting the 
result to God. Less'than half a century afterwards, the same 
trial was prepared for the devout John Arndt, the author of the 
blessed book entitled “True Christianity.” His prince, after 
renouncing the Lutheran faith, imposed certain restrictions on 
all the Lutheran clergymen in his territory. There was one usage 
which at that time our pastors observed when they administered 
the rite of Baptism, not indeed essential to the validity of the 
sacrament itself, but which Arndt, as a conscientious man, firmly 
retained. When he was commanded to alter his practice, he 
believed in his soul that, under those peculiar circumstances, a 
compliance with the ruler’s decree would involve a denial of the 
doctrine of original sin as taught in our Confessions. The alter- 
native again was obedience or exile. And this holy man, on 
whose writings the Lord has so often set the seal of his appro- 
bation, like Moses, “chose rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” 
(Heb. 11: 25.) He could submit to banishment, he was willing 
to endure the loss of his sacred office and his home, he was 
ready to die, but he could not renounce his Lutheran faith in 
any of its parts. Poverty, ridicule, imprisonment, and death 
have often been willingly endured by those who trusted in God. 
We, my brethren, are not exposed to such trials in our day; 
weapons less dangerous are employed by those who reject our 
faith; they attempt to stigmatize us by the application of various 
reproachful terms. Some demand, in the name of their reason 
and their mutilated creed, that we should modify God’s truth 
which our Confessions set forth; in their unhappy personal 
unacquaintance with our history and our doctrines, they ask 
us to conform to the supposed liberality and enlightenment 
of our day, and court favor and popularity by accommodating 
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ourselves to the creeds and usages of those to whom their al- 
leged influence, numbers, and piety have given an imposing 
rank in the world. Others, again, maintain an isolated position, 
lying too far beyond the sphere of our established creed to be 
approached by us. But we have no right to “sell the truth.” 
(Prov. 23 : 23.) We are very happy in our possession of the 
Lutheran faith ; our doctrines humble our pride, it is true; they 
make faith in Christ, without our merit, an absolute condition 
of salvation. But still our doctrines are very cheering to the 
soul. They unfold the great facts of the atonement made by 
Christ, and convince us of its all-sufficiency; they reveal to us 
the God-Man in all his heavenly and divine glory. They give 
light to the mind, they comfort us in sorrow, they soothe the 
heart when it is filled with care, they animate us anew in every 
conflict with the world and sin, they give power to our prayers, 
they speak peace to the conscience, they exhibit death as taken 
captive and overcome by the Prince of life, and give us the 
deep-felt conviction that nothing whatsoever can “separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” (Rom. 
8: 35-39.) As these doctrines bring so many blessings with 
them, and, after being tested by countless numbers in the 
struggle with life, in trials and temptations, on the throne, in 
the hovel, in the closet, in the prison, and on the death-bed, are 
demonstrated to be a power of God, we cannot dilute, much less 
renounce them. It is easy to endure the taunts of opponents, 
to bear the reproaches of some, and lose the favor of others, but 
it would not be easy to renounce that faith which is our only 
source of hope, joy, and peace in God. May he condescend to 
make us faithful! Paul says: “It is required in stewards that 
a man be found faithful. But with me,” he adds, “ it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of you, or of man’s judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not mine own self. But he that judgeth me 
is the Lord.” (1 Cor. 4: 2-4.) These are solemn words. Let 
others judge us as they will, their judgment cannot separate us 
from Christ. He alone is our judge. ‘ Hold fast,” the apostle 
exclaims, “‘ hold fast the form of sound words.” (2 Tim. 1: 13.) 
Let us, therefore, with divine help, continue to build up the 
Churck on Christ as the foundation, not taking the “ wood, hay, 
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stubble” which men offer, but the “ gold, silver, precious stones” 
(1 Cor. 3: 12) which God has given us in our holy faith. 


Brethren, many beloved fathers and brethren who often as- 
sembled with us are now absent; they worship God in his man- 
sions above. We shall soon follow them to the grave. Until 
our end arrives may God preserve and keep us, so that we may, 
in the language of the apostle, “‘ endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ.” (2 Tim. 2:3.) And when we are at times 
discouraged, and the opposition of the world alarms the flesh, 
let us, looking beyond the grave, and praying with the apostles, 
“Lord, increase our faith” (Luke 17: 5), approach in spirit the 
scene of the death of the first Christian martyr. The last prayer 
of Stephen was dictated by love to his enemies. That love pro- 
ceeded from his living faith in Christ who bought him with his 
blood. In that hour of death Stephen taught us the cheering 
lesson that faith can sustain us in life and in death. May we, 
like him, be faithful to the end, and then, like him, with our 
last breath and with joyful assurance, pray: “ Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit!’ (Acts 7: 59.) 


